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This is really to say that Judaism was modified by its environ-
ment. There is also a whole group of ideas about God? the soul
and its immortality which are reminiscent of Greek thought.
These borrowings are disconnected and contradictory, hard to
analyse or define, but they are obvious enough, and even a
superficial examination will convince the reader of their extreme
importance in the religious life of the Jews.1 It matters little
whether this power of assimilation constituted the strength or
the weakness of Judaism; it suffices to establish the fact.
This fact, however, is difficult to discern, because of the syn-
cretistic complexity of those influences again at work in Israel
after the Return. It is not superfluous to repeat that syncre-
tism was the normal religious form throughout the East, whether
Asiatic or Hellenized, and such a universal tendency cannot
have failed to affect the Jewish faith.

During the Greek and Roman periods the people of Pales-
tine were still influenced by Iran and Mesopotamia through
the relations which they maintained with the Jewish colonies
on the banks of the Euphrates. But it was the Hellenistic
movement, both on its cultural and on its religious side, that
most deeply affected the Judaism of this time. Any Jew who
wished to extend his trade beyond the borders of Palestine
was forced to learn Greek, for no matter which way he turned
he would encounter towns that were Hellenic or at least Hellen-
ized. And with the language as their natural vehicle came
ideas, concepts, fashions and customs. Greek philosophy,2 by
reason of its obvious intellectual superiority to anything of
native origin, that is to say, the greater resources which it
offered to the Jew who was interested in the realm of the mind,
soon made its attraction felt. And along with Greek thought,
the whole Hellenistic culture, then spreading over all the
Mediterranean world, began to take root in Palestine. It
included the intellectual education of the schools, the physical
education of the gymnasia, and even such things as fashions
in dress, and the refined pleasures of literature and the theatre.
This influence was superficial at first, but it affected those
whose minds were most active and most liberal, those whose
rank and circumstances gave them the greatest degree of inde-
pendence. There is no doubt that it soon became widespread
and profound, not only because the common people naturally
ape the great, but because Hellenization brought its own re-
wards. If Antiochus Epiphanes had not shown such ill-timed
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